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JANE JUDSON. 


The father and mother, with the other children, 
were by the bedside; and the friends of Jane were at 
the foot of it. As the other side of the bed was against 
the wall, I stood between them. Jane lay in the 
midst of us, on her dying pillow, sometimes raising 
her eyes to heaven, earnestly supplicating blessings on 
her parents, brothers, sisters, and neighbors; and 
sometimes she fixed them on those around her; warn- 
ing them, in the most earnest and impressive manner, 
to flee from the wrath to come.” 

**O that this family,” said she, “‘may become a 
praying family !—Lord! give them praying hearts !— 

ord! thou kuowest, that though they have borne 
the name of Christians, yet they know not the work of 
grace within them.—Lord ! thou knowest, that though 
there are but few inhabitants, yet there is much wick- 
edness in this little place.--O that the people may re- 
turn to God!--O that God may bless my dear neigh- 
bors!--Ah! what will become of them? The Lord 
bless, and have mercy on them!” These, and simi- 
lar sentences, she repeated a great many times, and 
in the most earnest manner. 

[Memoir of Jane Judson, sold at 24, Cornhill, Boston. 








NARRATIVE. 


From the New-York Sailor's Magazine. 
THE CABIN BOY. 

Cartain Wixson, of the brig Julien, was stand- 
ing one morning at the end of Central Wharf in 
Boston, waiting for a boat to come from his ves- 
sel, then lying in the stream, just ready to sail. 
He had paced to and fro, across the end of the 
wharf, several times, when he was accosted by a 
man in a mean dress, leading along a little boy 
who held a small bundle of clothes in his hand. 

** Sir,’”’ said the man, ‘‘ are you the master of 
that brig?” 

‘** Ves, sir, for want of a better,” 
captain. 

‘‘T wish you would take my little boy here, 
with you, to wait upon you in the cabin,” said the 


an. 
yr ** Do you wish to make him a sailor? 
‘hard life,” said the captain. 

‘* He has always been desirous to go to sea,” 
replied the man, ‘‘ but I would not consent. Last 
week my house was destroyed by fire, and as I 
ama poor man, and have several other children 
to provide for, I am now willing to have him go. 
Mr. Courson, the owner of the Julien, told me 
last evening that he thought you would take him; 
and so I have brought him down this morning to 
see if you would be kind enough to let him go 
with you.” 

“T hope he is an honest and well behaved boy,” 
said the captain, casting a scrutinizing look at both 
father and son. 

The man seemed a little embarrassed at the 
question, as if he thought his sincerity might be 
doubted where his interest was so much concern- 
ed; and he felt considerably relieved, when the 
boy pulled out of his bundle a neat pocket Bible, 








replied the 


It is a 





and opening it at the blank leaf in the beginning, 
held it up to the captain. He took it and read, 

** Presented to William Hartop; for constant 
attendance and excellent behaviour at the H— 
Sunday school. By S—:E—, Teacher.” 

The father feeling that he had asort of voucher 
for what he should say, now added, ‘‘I have 
never known him tella lie, or do a dishonest action 
at home.” 

‘* Very well,”’ said the captain with an en- 
couraging look, ‘‘ you may go, my little fellow.” 

The boat now came off from the vessel, and 
Mr. Courson and one of his clerks came down 
from the store to deliver Jetters, and bid the cap- 
tain farewell. Mr. Courson confirmed Mr. Har- 
top’s recommendation of his son, and in a few 
minutes, William shook hands with his father, and 
stepped into the boat with the captain. 

Mr. Hartop remained sitting on a barrel, at 
the end of the wharf, gazing at the vessel which 
was to take his son from him, till her sails were 
spread and she was moving rapidly out of the 
harbor. He then rose ard slowly returned to his 
dwelling. 

After going on board the brig, William’s first 
duty was to assist in putting the cabin in order. 
Trunks, packages, clothes and furniture were 
scattered about in every direction, and he found 
abundant employment in placing them aceording to 
the steward’s directions. 

When he had completed his work, he stole a 
look from the cabin window and saw the distant 
land just rising above the waves, over which the 
setting sun was shedding its last brilliance. Then 
it was, that he thought of home, and almost wish- 
ed himself within hearing,or his mother’s voice, 
and the merry laugh of his brothers and sisters. 
But he remembered that although embarked upon 
the broad ocean, with the devouring waves al- 
ways tossing about the frail vessel, he was in the 
care of his kind heavenly Father, and that no 
harm could come to him without his permission. 

When he retired at night to the snug berth 
which had been assigned to him, he did not forget 
to commend himself to the divine protection and to 
pray for the welfare of the friends whom he had 
left on shore. 

Captain Wilson was always attentive to the 
improvement of those who sailed with him. He 
required William to discharge his duties in the 
cabin with the greatest punctuality and neatness; 
and allowed him to devote the remainder of his 
time to learning something of the sailor’s duty, and 
to reading. 

William spent a portion of every day in reading 
his Bible, and committing portions of it to memo- 
ry. Often when engaged in this interesting em- 
ployment, did he remember the hours which he 
had spent at the Sunday school, accounting 
them the happiest of his past life; and often did 
he recall the instructions which he had there re- 
ceived, and whose value he now felt with double 
force when he enjoyed no longer the usual in- 
structions of the Sabbath. But he was now draw- 
ing instruction from the word of God, and from 
his mighty works as displayed in the great deep. 

As he was one day standing upon the deck 
leaning over the companion way, he observed a 
dark cloud moving along over the waters; pres- 
ently the lower part of it began to descend to- 
wards the waves, till it presented the appearance 
of a volume of black smoke rising from a glass 
house. 

‘There is a waterspout!”’ said the man at the 
helm. 

William ran into the cabin to call the cap- 





tain, and instantly returned to the deck with him. 

The waves beneath the clouds now became 
agitated like a boiling cauldron, and soon the 
water of the sea began to fly into the cloud, as if 
a thousand fire engines were playing into the air. 
The whole spectacle moved slowly over the face 
ofthe deep, astern of the vessel and across her 
track. Presently a whirlwind seemed to seize 
it, and it was borne rapidly towards the vessel. 

All was now terror and alarm; for it frequeptly 
happens that vessels are dismasted or vende 
these waterspouts. Sailors who a few minutes 
before were singing about their work, now turned 
pale, and many cried aloud for mercy on Him 
whose name they had often taken in vain. 

The captain himself watched the terrific object 
with a troubled eye. William breathed a silent 
prayer for their deliverance, and when the water- 
spout had actually passed within three cables’ 
lengths of the vessel and the danger was over, he 
did not forget to retire to his berth and pour out 
the heartiest thanksgivings to Him who had pre- 
served them from cestruction. 

The steward had his berth directly over Wil- 
liam’s and used to obserye his attention to his Bi- 
ble, and the care with, which he abstained from 
every profane expression, and every deviation 
from truth, At first he only laughed at the boy 
for what he termed his methodistical ways. But 
he soon began to teaze and persecute him, and 
finally fixed upon him the nick-name of the little 
parson; so that poor William could hardly go up- 
on deck without being greeted with it, by some one 
of the unthinking crew. 

He thought it hard that he should not be allow- 
ed the enjoyment of his religion, without ridicule; 
but he remembered that better persons had suf- 
fered greater hardships for the same cause, and 
that the Saviour himself had suffered persecution. 
So he bore it all without an angry reply, and did 
not even complain to the captain. On the con- 
trary he tried to soften the steward’s hard heart 
by good offices, and performed as much of his 
persecutor’s duty as he could. Once, when the 
weather was bad, and one of the old sailors had 
raised the steward’s fears, by telling him they 
were in considerable danger from a leeshore, 
William endeavored to awaken serious thoughts 
in his mind, and inspire him with some sentiments 
of reverence for that Being who is the only sure 
refuge in the hour of peril. 

The steward listened attentively and promised 
to think seriously of religion, if his life should be 
spared till the storm was over; but his good reso- 
lutions were all dissipated with the threatening 
clouds, and when William offered to read to him 
from the Bible the next pleasant morning, he told 
him another time would do for those matters. 

After a short passage the vessel arrived at 
Monte Video. This city is the capital of a prov- 
ince, called Banda Oriental, or Eastern province, 
on the east side of the great river La Plata. The 
business of the voyage required that they should 
remain there a long time; and William being re- 
quired frequently to go on shore to wait upon the 
captain, had considerable opportunity to observe 
the customs of the country. At first he was start- 
led at the dark swarthy visages and keen black 
eyes of the inhabitants. There was an oddness 
in their dress, and a vehemence in their manner 
of conversing, which, united with their rapid ges- 
tures, and the strange language they used, (for 
William had never heard the Spanish spoken be- 
fore,) made them appear like a strange and fierce 
set of beings. 





But a few visits to the shore accustomed him to 
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their manner, and enabled him to observe their 
customs more calmly. 

One evening, when William was following the 
captain from his merchant’s counting house to the 
boat, which was waiting to take them to the ves- 
sel, they passed by an elegant house, which was 
splendidly illuminated, and filled with gay compa- 
ny. A gentleman standing in the door and see- 
ing them pass, came out and invited the captain 
to enter, which after some persuasion he did, bid- 
ding William to wait for him in the entry. 

It was a birth-day entertainment, and where 
he stood, William had a glimpse of the brilliant 
groups of ladies and gentlemen as they collected 
in different parts of the hall, or joined in the 
dance. He could hardly help sighing at the un- 
equal distribution of riches, when he reflected that 
any one of the many ladies whom he saw, proba- 
bly wore jewels enough to purchase a new house 
for his poor father. But he repressed the thought. 
‘* Perhaps my father and the family are more 
blest in their poverty, than these gay people in 
their wealth.” 

As these thoughts were passing in his mind, a 
lady and gentleman arrived at the door. ‘They 
seemed to have come late, and passed hastily 
through the entry. William thought he observed 
something fall on the floor as they went by him. 
He stooped and picked up an ornament glittering 
with diamonds. No one observed the action, for 
he was standing in the shadow of the door. He 
held in his hand enough to make his father’s whole 
family rich. There was little reasor to suppose 
it would be inquired for, till the entertainment 
should be over, and he safe on board the ship. 

It would have been a strong temptation for one 
whose principles were not well established. It 
was not strong enough, however, to make our 
cabin boy hesitate a moment. He followed the 
gentleman and lady, who had advanced to the 
middie of the apartment, and going up to her, 
held up the sparkling ornament before her. 

‘*My diamond cross!’’ exclaimed the lady, 
taking it at the same moment and devoutly kissing 
it, ‘* Oh! if I had lost it.’’ A dozen voices at 
once were raised to question William, as tg where 
he had found the ornament, and how he came 
there; but he understood not a word of what was 
said to him. Guessing, however, the object of 
their inquiries, he pointed towards the door. At 
last, attracted by the bustle, captain Wilson came 
forward from another part of the hall where he 
had been observing the dancers, and found poor 
William in the greatest perplexity, the lady over- 
whelming him with thanks, and several gentlemen 
addressing him in Spanish, French, and Portu- 
guese, without being able to understand a word of 
his plain English replies. 

The captain being well versed in Spanish, ac- 
ted as interpreter, and was not a little gratified to 
find that his cabin boy had laid one of the first 
families of the city under obligations, by restoring 
an ornament not only immensely valuable in it- 
self, but supposed to possess a sort of sacred 
character, on account of its form and the long 
period during which it had been owned in the 
family. 

Many civilities afterwards passed between this 
family and the captain, who assured William that 
he should have no occasion to repent of his hon- 
esty. William modestly replied, that he did not 
think it was any thing praiseworthy to refrain 
from stealing. 

When they had passed several months in Monte 
Video, the vessel sailed for Boston. 

On their arrival it may readily be supposed that 
William embraced the earliest opportunity to go 
on shore to see his friends. He was dressed 
neatly in his shining black hat, blue jacket and 
white trowsers, with a stick of bamboo over his 
shoulder, and a bundle slung to it, he landed and 
proceeded to the house into which his father had 
moved after the fire. It was occupied by another 
tenant, who could not tell where Mr. Hartop re- 
sided. Not a little disappointed, William return- 
ed to the wharf and inquired of Mr. Courson 


where his father was, but he could not tell him. | ted at our first entrance. We conversed for a few 
He had not seen him for a long time. At this | moments with her pious friend on the blessedness 
moment William saw a man pass by the door of| of the heavenly inheritance, for advancing years 
the store where he was standing with Mr. Cour-| and infirmity made her long to enter into her rest, 
son, who, he thought resembled his father. He | and then turned to Mary to inquire into the welfare 
ran after him, and found that it was indeed his| of her soul. **T thought,” said she, ‘* when you 
parent, but wasted by sickness, and in miserable | came again, I would ask you to read me that 
apparel. verse about hungering and thirsting after righte- 
To his son’s earnest inquiries after the welfare | ousness. I have been thinking of it all the time 
of the family, he could only reply that every thing | thesetwo or three days, and the other night I 
had gone wrong with them since the fire. Sick-| awoke Amanda to ask her what it was, but she 
ness had visited them, and Mr. Hartop himself| could not quite make it out.” Without allowin 
had been prevented for some weeks from follow-|me a moment for conversation, she handed me the 
ing his trade as a cooper, by a fever. He was| Bible, with an eagerness that corresponded with 
just now recovered, but in the greatest apprehen-| the passage she sought. I commenced reading 
sion of being sent to jail for debts which he had|the 5th chapter of Matthew, and when I came to 
contracted during his illness. the 6th verse her countenance brightenend. That 
William wept at the sad recital. It was hard-| is the verse, said she, I learned it at the Sabbath 
ly concluded, when captain Wilson called to him|school. She wanted me to read it to her two or 
from the window of Mr. Courson’s counting room | three times, and while I did so, she fixed her eyes 
to come in. He went, accompanied by his father. | intently upon me, as ifher soul did indeed, ‘‘ with 
‘* | have called you,” said the captain, ‘‘to in-| joy, draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 
quire how you will have the proceeds of your ad-| ‘‘ Mary,” said I, ‘‘ do you think you hunger and 


venture invested.” thirst after righteousness?” ‘‘ I don’t know,” she 
‘‘Adventure!”? exclaimed William, ‘‘I never | replied, ‘‘1 am afraid not.’’ I asked her if she 
knew that I had any.” prayed. She said yes, every day—two or three 


‘*T did not mean that ycu should know it,” re-|times a day. In reply to the question, whether 
plied the captain, ‘‘ until you should get home. | she could call God Father, she said, ‘‘ sometimes 
You remember Don Francisco Zomora, whose |I think I can, but almost always, I am ashamed 
daughter was so much obliged to you for restoring |to.”” After conversing with her about half an 
her diamond cross.” hour, I observed her looking steadily at the Bible, 

‘*To be sure I do. He always smiled and | which I held nearly closed in my hand, and as I 
nodded to me when he saw me with you,” said| was about leaving, ‘‘ Wont you,” said she ‘‘be 
William. good enough, to turn down the leaf (at the same 

‘‘He did something better than nodding and |time putting her finger upon the Bible, that I 
smiling. He gave me some money for you, which | might direct her to the passage,) I should like to 
as the vessel was not full, { laid out in hides as| know where the verse is, though I cannot read 
a sort of adventure for you. They will give a/it.” It reminded me of the words of the Psalm- 
neat amount of five hundred dollars, and I want | ist, ‘‘ How precious are thy thoughts unto me.” 
to know how you will have them invested?” In our distribution the present month, we observed 

William was so overjoyed that he could hardly | at once, that her sadness of countenance had given 
speak, but at last made known his wish to have it | place to comparative cheerfulness, and she was 
applied to his father’s relief. evidently indulging the hope that she had made 

By this timely relief, Mr. Hartop was restored | choice of Christ as her portion, though from limi- 
to prosperity. The world went well with him af-| ted views of the grace of God, she was fearful that 
terwards, so that he was enabled to give his son a she wasnotaccepted. After endeavoring to show 
good education, and to refund the money which | her the fulness of the Gospel provision, she seem- 


he had received from him. ed to feel a degree of confidence, that she could 
William Hartop is now a captain, sailing from | embrace Christ as her Saviour, and we felt that 
one of the southern ports. we had new proof of the faithfulness of Him 


He pays strict attention to the morals of his| who said, ‘‘I am come to seek and to save that 
men, and has given a handsome sum towards the | which was lost.” 























support of Sunday schools. Poor Marty is fifty-eight years of age, she pos- 
“ve a re or meme = |sesses more than ordinary intelligence, but in 
BENEVOLENCE. early life, was taught and for many years firmly 

it | believed that she had no soul. When first asked 

“POOR MARY.” at a ‘‘catechising,’’ who made her, she could not 


“ tee . ae reply, for she did not know. On the last Sabbath 
From a ** Tract Distributer’s Report’’ in New York. a Ae her happy in the hope of pardoned sin. 
In the course ofour visits we were permitted to| Do you feel now Mary as if Christ were your Sa- 
witness one pleasing instance of the operation of| viour? Yes I do,’ she replied. The African 
the Spirit of God, and, as we believe, of the pow-| Servant was read to her, and she followed the sto- 
er of saving grace in the heart ofa poor colored| ry with the deepest interest, occasionally saying, 
woman. In visiting forthe first time in the month | ‘‘ just soI feel.” As the passage was read, 
of January the cellar of a pious black woman, our | ‘‘ Yes, massa, me come to Christ, but me come 
attention was attracted to an individual in acorner, | very slow,’’ she added, ‘true, very true of me.” 
whose peculiar sadness of countenance, and de-| She seemed to feel a particular sympathy for poor 
jection of manner, indicated that her heart was the | William, in all his doubts, on account of the great- 
abode ofsorrow. She had been for some years a| ness of his sins, and evidently felt at the close, that 
cripple, not able to move, except from her chair to| there was a striking correspondence between his 
her bed, and suffering in no ordinary degree, the | feelings and her own. She took great delight in 
mingled evils of pain and deep poverty. Nohope| prayer, and seemed busy in endeavoring to recal 
of heaven alleviated her sorrows, for the truth of | to her memory fragments of hymns, which she had 
God had never foundits way to her heart, and al-| learned when young. In general she said she 
though two Bibles lay upon the shelf, neither she | believed her sins were pardoned, but sometimes 
nor her Christian companion could read a word. | she was afraid she was making people think she 
| She listened—but with no deep interest to our con-|was very good, when she was only a great hypo- 
versation, for she seemed to feel as if there were | crite. 

no hope for her. The next month we found her} These simple facts made us feel, how well 
more interested, read to her from Isaiah, ‘‘ Ho| adapted are some of the institutions of the present 
every one that thirsteth’”” &c. and repeated the |day to the wants of man. When shut out from 
words of our Saviour, ‘‘Come unto meall ye that |the house of God, the Bible itself a sealed book, 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you|had not the system of Tract distribution sent some 
rest,” till she had committedthemtomemory. In| one to Mary’s cellar, who would have sought her 
































a subsequent visit for the purpose of supplying | out, and pointed her to the Saviour of sinners? ‘‘ I 
some of their temporal wants, she looked anima-! have thought a hundred times,” said she ‘‘ how 
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strange it was.” It was in the Sunday school she 
learned these truths, which when recalled to her re- 
membrance by our conversation, the Holy Ghost 
made effectual to her salvation. That Sabbath 
sehool teacher thought perhaps he was sowing 
seed by the way side, but he will learn in Hea- 
yen if not on earth, that God’s word has not re- 
turned unto Him void, but has prospered in the 
thing whereto he sent it. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 7. 

Prov. 16. 5. Every one that is proud in heart is an 
abomination to the Lord.”’ 

My little friend, do you know what it is to be 
proud? You have doubtless felt it in your heart, 
ifyou cannot say what itis. It is to feel very 
big and important in your own eyes. 

I. { will shew you when you are very likely to 
be proud. If you happen to have a beautiful 
face, or a beautiful dress in which you think you 
look very pretty, or if you should have gilt books 
and elegant toys, while your companions have 
plain ones. You may be proud, because your 
parents have elegant rooms, richly furnished, and 
acoach in which you ride, while poorer children 
trudge on foot. You may be proud, because you 
are a good scholar; repeat your lessons correct- 
ly, for which your parents and teachers praise 
you; or because you are noticed and beloved for 
your amiable conduct. 

Now my little friend, when such pride as this 
isin the heart, it is often seen in the conduct. 
If you feel yourself better than others, you willbe 
much disposed to have your own way in every 
thing, and to be very angry when you cannot. You 
will be unwilling to allow that you have said or 
done wrong, even when you are convinced that 
you have. Your little companions who have not 
the rich and beautiful things which you have, you 
will be likely treat with neglect if not with scorn. 

What says the text of every one that is proud? 
He is an abomination to the Lord. He is one 
that he abhors, and will never suffer to abide in 
his presence in heaven, unless his pride is repen- 
ted of. 

My little friend, have you ever been proud? 
then you have offended the great God. He can- 
not love you when you are proud. O how dan- 
gerous to be one he cannot love. 

II. I will shew that it is very unreasonable 
and sinful for you to be proud. 1. You have 
not one good or beautiful thing that God did not 
give you. If you have beauty, he made your bo- 
dy; if you have riches, he poured them into the 
lap of your parents; if you have more wisdom or 
knowledge than other children, he gave you bet- 
ter opportunities to learn, and a mind better able 
to think and remember. 

2. You deserve no good thing from God be- 
cause you have broken his commandments. You 
have loved the things of which you have been 
proud, better than him. You have forgotten his 
mercies, and in your heart have not been thank- 
ful. O how sinful for you to be proud. 

3. You will see that pride is unreasonable, if 
you think that you are only one little child, that 
has lived but a very few years, and that all the 
rich and elegant things you could bring together, 
and the beautiful face and conduct you could shew, 
and the correct lessons you could repeat, would 
be almost nothing compared to that great multi- 
tude of glorious worlds God has made in the star- 
ry heavens, and to this beautiful earth, and to the 
great and good and wise thoughts which have 
been in the minds of many, who have lived much 
longer than you. 

III. I will shew you what it is to be humble. 
It is just the contrary of pride. An humble child 
1s not so blind as to believe because he is but a 
child, that he has been guilty of no sin. He 
feels that he has been very proud and selfish and 
unthankful; and this makes him feel very unwor- 





thy of the many good things Ged is giving him. 
He feels also very unworthy of the love and confi- 
dence of his companions. 

He feels so small, when he thinks of all the 
mighty works of God around him, that he won- 
ders God condescends to notice him at all. 

An humble child is kind and obliging to those 
beneath him. He feels that it is God who has 


‘/made a difference in his condition and that he has 


more cause to be humble than proud, that God has 
given him so much more than others, as worthy 
as himself. 

He does not love to dispute, and is not always 
ready to say, that he is certainly right in what he 
has said, thought, or done; for he knows that he 
is so often thinking, speaking or doing wrong; 
that it is as possible for him to be in the wrong as 
others. He will give up his own will and wish- 
es, and is not made angry when he cannot do, or 
have just what he likes. Instead of feeling pride 
that he knows so much, he is ashamed that he has 
improved his time no better. 

Now my little friend, is not humility better than 
pride? Ifnot in your eyes, it isin the eyes of 
that great God to whom you must one day give 
an account for all your proud thoughts and actions. 
Remember this, and strive to bring your heart 
willing to utter these thoughts before God:— 

Great God, I have been proud of the many good 
and beautiful things thou hast given me, and have 
forgotten thee. May I repent of my pride. O 
give me a humble heart, and a humble life, that I 
may be fitted to dwell with thee in heaven—for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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There are several boys in this class. One of 
them has a fault. He is never still; but always 
jumping up and down, laughing or whispering 
with the other boys, and even running about, if 
he can geta chance. It is very wrong to do so 
in the Sunday school, and on the Lord’s day. It 
is not wrong to play on a week day, out of school. 
I love to see girls and boys playing in the open 
air, sliding across little bits of ice, and skipping 
merrily about. It makes them strong and healthy. 
But the Sunday school is not the place for playing 
and skipping. It is the place 

‘To hear of heaven and learn the way.” 

I will tell you of a wrong thing that one of the 
boys did on a week day. It is as wicked to sin 
on a week day as on the Lord’s day. He was 
walking along with another boy younger than 
himself, and he said ‘‘ The old Harry!” The 
other boy was too young to speak plain, but he 
followed the bad example as well as he could, and 
said ‘* Le ole Hally.”” Now such words are at 
best but idle words, and ought not to be spoken; 
and those boys, who use such words, will soon 
learn to use worse ones, and at last will get tobe 
swearers, What says the Bible about swearing? 
‘* Swear not at all.”” Matt. v.34. And many 
other things are said against it, but this is very 
short, and every boy ought to learn this lesson; 
then, when they hear other boys use idle or pro- 
fane words, if they remember what the Lord Je- 
sus said, ‘‘ Swear not at all, neither by the heav- 
en, nor the earth, nor even by thy head,” then 
they will not imitate them. I have not time to 
tell you anything more at present. If the Lord 
will, by and by 1 will tell you of some things that 
you may imitate. lora. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 

HINTS TO LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

I am the teacher of an Infant Sabbath school. 
This is composed of the youngest scholars, who 
learn more simple lessons than the older ones, and 
are taught in a separateroom. My class consists 
of about forty. As many as thirty usually attend, 
even in the middle of winter. We meet in a 
small pleasant room, next te the Sunday schovl 
room. The scholars sit on three sides, the door 
is on the other, and to instruct them I stand in 
the centre. 

You know that almost every person has some 
particular thing to which they are very partial, of 
which they think a great deal, and that is called 
their pet. Now my Infant class is my pet. If I 
read a pretty story, I think within myself, shall I 
tell this to my class? will it interest them? will it 
instruct them? If I see a new book or picture, I 
ask myself at once whether they will be of use to 
my scholars. When I walk out on a week day, 
I look about to see if I cannot espy some of my 
little ones in the street, especially if the schools 
are just dismissed. I love to see their smiling 
faces turned up to me, and hear them whisper to 
their mates, ‘‘ that is my teacher.” If 1 hear 
any thing good about them, I am very glad. If 
I hear any thing bad, I am very sorry; for though 
I love them all very much, you must not suppose 
they have no faults. I will tell you some of their 
faults, that you may avoid them, and some of their 
good qualities, that you may imitate them. 

There is one little girl, who looks and behaves 
so prettily when she is pleased, that you would 
think she was the best and prettiest girl in the 
world. But I am sorry to say that she is very 
easily offended. If she is displeased at any thing, 
or if she wants something which she cannot have 
in a minute, her pleasant face begins to look sour, 
and her bright black eyes are dimmed by sullen 
tears. Is this right? No. Little girls should 
never be sour, or peevish, or selfish. Some of the 
sweet girls brought me a present of some flowers 
one day. This little girl soon began to look 
sour, and at last began to cry. I asked what 
troubled her, she said she wanted the flowers. 
Was not this very selfish?—Children should al- 
ways be generous, and rather give a present, than 
beg one from another. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 








[The following article is from the Juvenile Rambler, an 
interesting little paper of miscellaneous character, design- 
ed for circulation in week day schools. It is published by 
Allen & Ticknor, corner of Washington and School streets, 
Boston. The article appears under the head of “« Voy- 
ages of Thomas Traveller.’’] 

















ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS IN 1794. 


Naples is beautiful, from its situation on a fine 
bay, surrounded with mountains and dotted with 
islands, and from the splendor of its streets and 
buildings. It is remarkable for being surrounded 
with marks of internal fire. On one side is Mount 
Vesuvius, a volcano which so often throws out 
fire and melted lava. On the other is Solfa Ter- 
ra, a spot of ground which is hot to the feet, and 
from which the smoke of sulphur is continually 
rising; and in various directions around the city, 
both on the islands and on the main land, there 
are boiling springs, which shows the heat of the 
earth beneath.—All this seems to prove that this 
great city, which contains more than 390; <n- 
habitants, is built over an immense lcano, of 
which Vesuvius is only one of the mo@ths, _ I wi 
give you an account of an eruption o iVdduvind, 
translated from the Italian Herald of Health pub- 
lished at Smyrna, Oct. 20th, 1832. I also send 
you a picture of the cruption in 1794. 

Your friend, Tuomas TRAVELLER. 


On the 23d of July at one o’clock, this volume 
burst forth with inexpressible fury, by a new 
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mouth formed in its crater. Inflamed masses of 
bituminous matter were thrown into the air to a 
very great height, and fell back into the crater. 
From the 23d to the 29th, the volcano did not 
cease to throw out fire and heated stones, accom- 
panied with terrible shocks of earthquakes and vi- 
olent explosions. On the evening of the 29th, the 
eruption assumed such an appearance as to alarm 
the people not only of the neighborhood, but the 
inhabitants of the city. Large masses of stone 
were thrown up in the clouds, to the height of 3000 
feet, and fell back with a great noise into the cra- 
ter, and on the sides of the mountain. These ex- 
plosions occurred every three minutes; and in 
five days the crater was enlarged 250 feet. All the 
horrors of a volcano appeared on the evening of 
the 29th. Thirteen streams of burning lava is- 
sued from numerous mouths in different directions. 
The wells of the hills and valleys around Vesuvi- 
us were immediately dried up. 

From the 29th of July to the 7th of August, 
the quantity of matter thrown out was so great, 
that the border of the ancient crater was raised 
about 60 feet above its former level. The erup- 
tion of flame and the explosions of burning mat- 
ter were almost continual, and the stones were 
thrown to the height of about a mile and a half. 
The quakings of the mountain became more fre- 
quent and more violent. The rocks that were 
thrown out were larger and more numerous. One 
of the thirteen streams of lava increased to the 
breadth of 36 feet, and moved 22 feet in a minute. 
In one part of this stream was formed a lake of 
lava, which boiled with volcanic materials, and 
from which stones were thrown up to the height 
of 50 feet. The smoke arose above the top of 
the mountain in the shape of a pine tree, as is 
usual before an eruption. In this instance it rose 
to the height of two miles; and in the midst of 
it the electricity played in forked streams like 
lightning. The phenomena of Vesuvius from the 
7th to the 9th of August were even more violent. 
The explosions and the shocks were almost con- 
tinual. Openings were formed in the bottom of 
the old crater, andthe stones thrown out formed 
five cones of 16 feet in height, which seemed like 
so many fountains of flame. From the 10th to 
the 15th of August these appearances gradually 
diminished. The communication between Vesu- 
vius and Solfa Terra was fully proved during this 
eruption, by the flames which continually arose 
from Solfa Terra, and by the shaking of the 
earth felt in the city of Naples. Many have pre- 
dicted that it would one day be swallowed up; 
and it has been aptly called ‘‘the Beautiful City, 
on the field of fire.” 








MISCELLANY. 








A MOTHER’S PRAYERS ANSWERED. 


A clergyman of Utica at a recent religious meeting, 
related the following anecdote, illustrative ofthe pow- 
er of practical maternal faith. 

He was at the time, the seaman’s chaplain at a south- 
ern port. In the course of duty, he was called to the 
sick bed of a sailor, apparently at the gate of death, 
from the effects of his licentiousness. He addressed 
him affectionately upon the state of his soul. With a 
curse, the sick man bid him begone, and not harrass 
his dying bed. ‘The chaplain, however, told him 
plainly he would —, and he must hear, for his soul 
was in jeopardy of eternal death. The man, howev- 
er, remained sullen and silent, and even pretended to 
sleep during his faithful address and prayer. Again 
and again, the visit was repeated with similar ill suc- 
cess. One day, however, the sick man made use of 
an expression, by which the chaplain suspected that 
he was a Scotchman. To make sure of the fact, the 
chaplai ated a verse of that version of the Psalms, 
still im ng the churches of Scotland. 
as a Father hath 
children dear; 
hath the Lord for those 

worship him with fear.” 


The chords of his heart vibrated to the well-known 











language. His eyes glistened with unusual moisture. 
The chaplain pressed advantages. Knowing the uni- 
versality of religious instruction among the Scotch, he 


gal burst into tears. He admitted himself to be the 
child of a praying mother, who had often commended 
him to God. He had left her long before to become a 
wanderer on the face of the great deep. No longer 
he repelled the kind attentions of the chaplain; and 
his monitor had the satisfaction of seeing him arise 
from his bed, he verily believes, a child of God. It 
may be the glorified spirit of his mother, was one of 
the angels, before the throne of God, who rejoiced 
over his repentance; or if living, subsequently rejoiced 
over him that was dead, but was alive again, was lost, 
but found.—Mother’s, Magazine. 





YOUNG MEN SHOULD ALWAYS LOOK AHEAD. 


This all would deem important, in attempting to 
tread successfully and safely through the mazes of a 
pathway beset with pitfalls and prejudices. Life has 
been compared, and with peculiar aptitude, to such a 
pathway, and the monitory gathers a double sanction 
in its application to man’s temporal career. The 
world is always ahead of the man who gives himself 
no trouble to look beyond his nose, as the saying is. 
The evil thereof may be sufficient for the day under 
any circumstances, but will become perfectly intoler- 
able to the individnal, who, failing to look ahead, fails, 
of course, to discover or to avoid any of these multi- 
plied evils that beset his course. In business, men 
must look ahead, or they infallibly become embarras- 
sed. A young clerk, without looking very closely in- 
to the nature ef his future prospects, concluded to em- 
bark in business for himself, pledged a small capital, 
and an honest character for goods to the amount of 
some thousands and commenced. But in a short time 
a bailiff, in a quiet authoritive air, spoke the compli- 
ment of the season at his counter, and commenced ta- 
king an inventory of his goods. ‘They were adver- 
tised and sold. This was the consequence of not 
looking ahead.---This instance, and many similar to 
it, that are daily occurring, should induce us to look 
ahead, before engaging in any business, where pros- 
pects before us evidently are not encouraging. For, 
by one misstep in the onset of life, a young man may 
be entirely ruined, and never again have the privilege 
of conducting business in his own name. 





Sagacity or Bees.~-The instinctive sagacity of 
the Honey Bee, every Farmer has had occasion to 
notice. A curious instance of contrivance of means 
and success of ultimate ends, between two swarms 
was seen in this town last fall. A farmer, while cros- 
sing an open lot near the centre of the town, noticed 
a continued line of Bees passing thruugh the uir from 
one farmhouse to another. He followed the advancing 
line and came to its termination, where he found a 
Hive which had been assailed by two foreign swarms, 
the one he had followed and another diverging off in 
nearly an opposite direction. By some instinctive un- 
derstanding between the two swarms, they had united 
their strength and simultaneously attacked the Hive; 
the struggle was then over and the dead and dying 
Bees belonging to it lay scattered around the Hive. 
The Honey had been taken out by the conquerors, 
who were then carrying it to their own Hives, some- 
thing like fifty pounds having been removed in less 
than twenty four hours. It was plain to discover, 
upon inspection, that a coalition had been formed be- 
tween the two swarms, to attack and destroy the oth- 
er, and afterward to appropriate the Honey to their 
own use. All this was done, but how the understand- 
ing was effected or stipulations drawn up, we leave 
for the Naturalist and curious to decipher.—Northamp- 
ton Courier. 
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Tue Mivp is pt an unsown field, prepared 
for the reception of any crop; and if those to whom 
the culture of it belongs, neglect to fill it with good 
grain, it will be speedily covered with weeds. 





Reuiqion is the first rational object of education--- 
therefore the first use we should make of a child’s 
reason is to teach him to know God, and the truths of 
Christianity. 





Make Religion the most prominent part in your 
system of instruction. Teach it in a way that shall 
interest the feelings, by lively images, and by a warm 
practical application of it, to their own hearts and 
circumstances. 








“POETRY. 











THANKFULNESS. 
Iam astonished when I see 
How many blessings I possess; 
That naught has been denied to me— 


Some children are deprived of sight, 
And others cannot speak or walk— 

While I have eyes to see the light, 
And feet to run, and tongue to talk. 

Some are deprived of reason young, 
And some are much deformed and lame ; 

While others are not taught how wrong 
It is curse God’s holy name. 

But I am sound in mind, and have 
The use of every sense and limb--- 

And blest with parents too, who gave 
Me early to the care of Him. 


Some young as I are taught to steal, 
And fight, and break the Sabbath-day, 
While I am taught to do His will, 
And daily read His word and pray. 
Through every hour how great has been 
The blessings scattered o’er my head; 
What none in heathen lands have seen, 
Where scarce a ray of light’s been shed. 
Thanks to the Lord for goodness shown 
To such a worthless child as I; 
Each day I will his kindness own, 
Till I am called in death to lie.—-S. S. Inst, 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


EASTER SUNDAY, APRIL 19th. 


the place where the Lord lay.” 
place for you.”’ 


My slumbering soul arise, 
And hail this joyful day; 
Haste to thy native skies, 
On earth no longer stay; 

With grateful love, 

Now join the lays, 

Which angels raise, 

To God above. 

The victory was vain, 

Which Death gain’d o’er the Lord, 
And short the conq’rers reign, 
O’er him by saints ador’d; 

Lo! the dread king 

To captive led; 

His power is fled, 

And gone his sting. 
When, with the silent dead, 
The Lord of glory lay, 

O’er the dark grave he shed 
An everlasting ray 

Of heavenly light, 

And to the tomb, 

Lo! angels come 

With glory bright. 

Like lightning is each face, 

In spotless white array’d, 
Behold! they watch the place, 
Where once their Lord was laid, 

And comfort speak, 

When friends are near, 

Dispelling fear; 

In accents meek. 

They tell each faithful heart, 
That risen is the Lord, 

Who glory will impart, 

To all who love his word, 

And with them share 

In realms above, 

His Father’s love; 

Forever there. 


He hath prepared a place, 
And will conduct us there; 
Let us then seek his face, 
In humble heartfelt pray’er, 

Let us adore 

Our Saviour God, 

Although his rod, 

Shall smite us sore. 
Our burthens let us bring 
And lay them at his feet, 
For our Almighty king, 
Will make each sorrow sweet, 

Once he did share, 

In all our grief, 

Who gives relief, 

From ev’ry care. 

Then on this joyful day 

My slumbering soul arise! 
Let nought obstruct thy way, 
Toward thy native skies; 

Thou soon shall be 

Forever there, 

And ev’ry care 














ventured an allusion to his mother. The poor prodi- 








Not e’en a heart of thankfulness. 


And pain shall flee. 


“‘ He is not here, for he is risen, as he said, Come see 
‘* Igo to prepare a 
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